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It was like these — it was like these, 

As beauteous and as vain, 
As formed to offer shapes that please — 

Then fill the soul with paiu. 

'Tis o'er— 'tis o'er — my dream is o'er ; 

1 wake to sober truth, 
Where joy's fair flower shall bloom do more 
To deck my brow of youth. 

Anna Maria. 
Black Rvck. 



ALLEY SHERIDAN— AN IRISH STORY. 

It would be difficult to see a prettier country girl, when dressed in 
her rural finery, than the heroine of the following story. Alley Sheri- 
dan's name, to use a phrase peculiar to her own class in life, " went far 
an' near for bein' the purtiest an' the dacentest girl in the parish, let 
the other be who she might" — a compliment to her beauty and goodness 
perfectly just. Alley's father had been dead since her infancy; but her 
mother was one of those notable, active, shrewd women, who verify the 
proverb, that one pair of eyes are worth two pair of hands. The fact is, 
that her husband, Owen Sheridan, was a tall, smoking personage, re- 
markable for laziness and taciturnity — slovenly in his dress, and careless 
in his business to such an incurable degree, that neither the energy nor 
eloquence of his wife could throw life or activity into his habits, or 
train him to industry or exertion. Owen was well to do in the world, 
because it so happened that his father had left him a large farm at an 
exceedingly light rent, together with a "skillet full of guineas," which he 
seemed toHtccumulate for no other purpose than that of leaving them to 
his hopeful heir. Upon the old man's death, Owen occupied the farm 
somewhat according to the manner in which Dominie Sampson occupied 
his new clothes, and smoked over the corpse just as he would have 
done over that of any other acquaintance. As for the skillet of guineas, 
he never took the trouble of invading the privacy in which they lay, 
until after his marriage, when his wife insisted upon exercising her 
right and skill in computing them, that she might know at least their 
numerical amount. 

When Owen found himself at the head of the farm, he continued to 
smoke on and saunter about the hills as usual. Other men might have 
become smart, and have assumed a little consequence upon the occa- 
sion. But Owen was a stranger to that painful secret, how to think ; 
he knew, as was generally supposed, that he had the farm in his oyjp 
right — although there were several who demurred even to his knowledge 
of that fact; — at all events, he inhabited the house, and came to seek 
his meals — not at the usual hours, 'tis true — but whenever he wanted 
to light his pipe ; for, this being his great master passion, eating and 
drinking were performed ratheT by an association arising out of that act, 
than from the impulses of appetite. 

In this manner Owen smoked for several years, until his mother had 
judged it high time for a change in his condition ; and accordingly, <> ne 
evening, she desired him to put oil his hat and accompany her on a short 
journey. Owen took it down from a peg behind the door, dropped it 
sluggishly on his head, and crushing his pipe against the end of a half- 
burned turf, which he liftetl from the fire, put it into his mouth, and 
set out, without asking his guide a single question. The honest woman 
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was on her way to " make his match/' — and brought Owen along with 
her, because she thought it decorous, at least, to show his intended 
wife part of the live stock belonging to the farm with which she was so 
soon to be connected — and on which, careless of every other object, her 
heart was fixed. When Owen arrived, he planted himself in the chim- 
ney corner ; and, whilst the negociation in which he was so deeply con- 
cerned went on between the parties, he continued to smoke and pore 
over the fire with his usual indifference and assiduity. It was near mid- 
night when he and his mother returned; the latter appearing in re- 
markably good spirits — the former with the same imperturbable inclina- 
tion to suck his doodeen. 

One morning, about a fortnight afterwards, she desired him to put 
on his best apparel, and accompany his friends and neighbours to Andy 
M'Grath's. Owen accordingly put on his best apparel, and accompanied 
his friends and neighbours to Andy M'Grath's — somewhat conscious, we 
must admit, that he was about to take a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings of the day. On their arrival they found Miss M'Grath — to whom 
Owen was to be bound in the bonds of matrimony — with a large party 
in gallant trim, ready to proceed to the priest's house. 

" Andy," said he, " don't you think — (puff) — urn, hem, um, um — 
(puff) — ha, hem, um — (puff) — don't you — (puff) — um, um, hem, hem 
— (puff, puff) — um, don't — (puff) — um, um, ha, hem — (puff, puff, puff, 
puff,)" until he lost the thread of his discourse, and left the matter in 
the dark recesses of his own mind, undivulged and unknown ; so that 
the purport of what he was about to say, like most of his observations, 
literally ended in smoke. 

All being ready, the party set out for its destination ; but to Owen 
the priest's house seemed a secondary consideration — for, more attentive 
to his pipe than to his bride, many a dismounting he had, and many a 
cabin he entered, in order to obtain " lave to light it." 

" Arrah thin, honest man," said an old woman — as he stood with his 
middle finger on the head of the doodeen — his chin stretched out, his 
leathern cheeks sucked into his jaws, and his eyes half shut— strong 
proofs of the absorbing delight he found in the act of striving to revivify 
the expiring weed ; — "Arrah, honest man, maybe you'd be afther tellin' 
us who the bride and groom is ?" 

" Maybe you'd have a knittin'-needle within ?" said Owen, who paid 
no attention to her question : " dang this pipe, it's stopped, and I can't 
get a blast out of it." 

" Troth," replied the woman, " I'm sorry there's not one within the 
four walls wid me, or you should have it with a thousand welcomes." 

IJe then broke a sprig of heather off the broom, with which he at- 
tempted to ' red it,' but still to no purpose. There was now but one 
remedy, and that was to put the pipe into the fire, and burn out of it 
whatever obstructed the draught. This having been accordingly ac- 
complished without any appearance of hurry, the woman repeated the 
question as to the names of the bride and bridegroom. 

"I'm the '- groom' myself," replied Owen, "um — (puff, puff) — and 
the bride is one or other of Andy M'Grath's daughters." 

■" Musha, God grant you luck an' happiness! which of Andy's daugh- 
ters? — clane, dacent girls they all are, any_way — which o' them, aroon?" 

" Um, tim — (puff, puff) — ha, ha, hem. Which o' them is it ? why, 
-—hem, ha, um — (puff, puff, puff, puff)" — and he proceeded on his way, 
leaving the old woman shrouded in smoke and ignorance ; for the truth 
^'as that he himself felt by no means clear upon this point. 
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The rest of the party had reached the worthy priest's residence nearly 
half an hour before him ; for the motions of his body were as slow as 
those pf his mind were dull and unobservant. On arriving, however, 
he sought his reverence's own room, where a few of their particular 
friends on each side were assembled ; the rest being engaged dancing in 
the barn. After a little chat in which Owen had, as the country people 
say, " neither art nor part," the priest, who happened to be a new cu- 
rate, only a few days arrived in the parish, asked if it was not time to 
perform the ceremony. 

" I would rather, said Owen — " um, ha — that Father M'Mahon him- 
self would — hem, hum, ha — marry us ; he's an onld hand at it ;— hem, 
hum, ha I" 

" He's not at home," said the curate, with a smile ; " but you may 
rest assured that I'll tie the knot as closely as he could for his life." 

"It must be done — hum — it must be done — ha, hum, um, hem- 
privately. You must all pack out, nabours, barrin' — hem, ha— the two 
Linahans, an' these colleens," he added, pointing to two young women 
who stood before him, either of whom he supposed might be the bride — 
' we want to hould some private discoorse here first." 

The rest, imagining that there might be some confidential matters to 
discuss, delicately withdrew ; and Owen, like a man in a dream, taking 
the hand of the young woman who stood next him, desired the -priest to 
proceed. 

" 'Tis the beat way, yer Riverence," said one of the Linahans, giving 
his brother the wink," in regard of Misther Sheridan bein' afeard that 
these rollikin' divils in the barn widout will be puttin' their jokes an' 
thricks upon him ; and he wishes to give thim the slip, Sir, so he does, 
plase your Riverence ; an' 'tis daacin' mad they'll be for this, any way." 

The two Linahans were Owen's servant men, and the two young wo- 
men their sisters ; but whether the mistake proceeded from the bride- 
groom's irreclaimable Habits of abstraction, or from a preconcerted plan 
on their part, was never afterwards discovered. It is sufficient to say, 
that whilst Andy M'Grath's daughter and the rest of the party were 
exercising their heels in the priest's barn, Owen was married to Alley 
Linaban, to the unbounded mirth of some, but certainly to the impla- 
cable resentment of M'Orath and his friends, who, in consequence of the 
affront, knit themselves into a faction, between which and that of the 
Sheridan* many a bloody battle was subsequently fought. In one of these 
poor Owen, about three years after his marriage, got his skull broken, 
leaving his wife with two children, a boy, and the subject of the present 
sketch. 

After his death, his widow, who was really an industrious, stirring 
woman, now that she found herself unincumbered by so sluggish an in- 
cubus of a husband, became more celebrated than ever as " a good ma- 
nager." Nor was this virtue, so rare in our unhappy country, with- 
out the reward which industry and perseverance never fail to meet. 
In a short time her farm became like a garden on a large scale, being 
so well stocked, so judiciously divided into pasture, plantation, and 
arable, that had it met the eye of co-operative Owen, he would have 
insisted on initiating the honest widow into the doctrine of parallelo- 
grams, in order to bring the establishment to perfection. As it was, I 
question, however, if any of his " paraUelogrammatical" systems could 
equal it, which I suppose might be attributed to that trite principle 
called common-sense, which Mr. Owen takes such desperate pains to 
evade. 
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Next to her farm, Mrs, Sheridan's mind was occupied by the educa- 
tion of her daughter Alley — and next to Alley, was she interested in the 
figure which young Owen ought to make as the inheritor of such an in- 
dependent property. Her mode of educating these two hopes of her 
house was peculiar to herself, but, at the same time, such as might be 
expected from a woman who, although she knew not a letter in the al- 
phabet, contrived to succeed so well in life without book knowledge. 

The latter accomplishment was therefore excluded from her system not 

because she undervalued it, but because there was not a school or a 
schoolmaster within seven miles of the remote corner of the country in 
which she lived. Instead of this, she wisely substituted such practical 
acquirements as the habits of her own life, the business of good house- 
keeping, and the improvements of her farm, enabled her to communi- 
cate to her children. Owen and Alley were accordingly never separated 
when she wished to exhibit any useful process, or to read them, in her 
own homely but intelligible terms, a course of lectures upon the busi- 
ness of country life, industry, and economy. Alley, for instance, could 
break a colt, reap a ridge of corn, or hold a plough, quite as well as 
Owen — and Owen could make up a churning of butter, kill a goose, or 
turkey, with as much skill as Alley, or at least with a tact which she 
could seldom surpass. The mother's plan was to teach Owen every 
thing comprehended within the employment of a farmer, in the first 
place, and afterwards to superadd all that she had planned out for the 
accomplishment of Alley. Alley, on the other hand, received sound in- 
struction in whatever a young woman of her condition in life ought to 
know, together with an experimental initiation into the whole agricul- 
tural improvement of a farm, with all its correlative dependencies — such 
as buying and selling cattle, grain, &c. and a competent knowledge of 
farriery, so far as farmers and graziers practise it in a simple way. It 
was no uncommon thing to see Owen and Alley out with the labourers, 
each of them in the act of knitting a stocking, "or, perhaps, Alley lead- 
ing a ' banwin '* of men, when setting or digging potatoes. 

It is not for us to discuss the advantages or defects of Mrs. Sheridan's 
system ; we only relate it according as the worthy woman put it in ex- 
ecution. It was, however the subject of much mirth among the neigh- 
bours—and, indeed, through the whole parish, as well as for some dis- 
tance into the skirts of the parishes adjoining. So far as Alley was 
concerned, it had unlimited approbation, because the prejudices of the 
people were not against it ; but in Owen's case, whether mirth or con- 
tempt were more strongly excited, it was difficult to say. Endless were 

the jokes and gibes to which his practice of housewifery gave rise some 

in all the gravity of affected simplicity, others in the broad caricature 
of farcical humour. As regarded Owen, however, all their taunts fell 
harmless ; for the truth was, that from fifteen up he began every day 
more and more to resemble his father. At sixteen his mother detected 
him with a ' cutty pipe ' in his mouth, as he lay stretched at his ease on 
the head of a ridge of oats which he had just reaped. This alarming 
propensity she determined to extinguish, as the root of indolence, ne- 
glect, and indifference in a young man's character. Her attempts were 
spirited and judicious, we must acknowledge ; but the habit descended 
from his father with all the prominence and obstinacy of a hereditary 
wiling, difficult to be repressed, much less rooted out of the disposition. 
She consequently, after becoming weaker and more vacillating in her 

* Often called a ' boon,*— b number of labourers. 
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opposition, ultimately abandoned it; and Owen became more silent, 
indolent, and phlegmatic, and a more inveterate smoker, in proportion 
as he grew into confirmed manhood. In fact, when his dispositions 
became fully developed, he was as accurate a copy of his father as 
if he had been painted after his likeness. The mother witnessed this 
with sorrow ; but as she was possessed of no secret which had power to 
stimulate him into life and activity, the result was, that, like his wor- 
thy sire, he abandoned every thing but the pipe, and sank into a mere 
nonentity, without respectability or influence — the imperturbable butt 
of all the wicked wit and flying jests in the parish. 

Totally the reverse of him in every thing was his sister Alley, whom 
we have at length advanced to the full prime of womanhood. The read- 
er, however, is not to suppose that she is now engaged in those labo- 
rious and masculine pursuits, to gain a knowledge of which she had been 
trained by her mother. This shrewd woman possessed too much good 
sense and decent pride to make her daughter a slave to that which she 
had taught her •only as a resource against the contingencies of her future 
life. On the contrary, no sooner had her practice become satisfactory, 
and her health and constitution been improved by active labour, than 
she was taught to assume all that dignity of character which a young 
woman with a fortune of five hundred pounds ought to manifest. A 
very obvious change was soon visible in her dress and manner ; but no 
maternal precept, however dignified or rigorous, could banish from Alley 
that sweetness of disposition and winning kindness of deportment, for 
which she had been, ever since her infancy, so remarkable and so be- 
loved. Her person, which, despite of exposure to wind and weather, 
had been always good, now that she led a more feminine and domestic 
life, softened into beauty of no common character. She was rather 
tall, het limbs admirably proportioned, and her features regular and 
well defined. Her auburn hair, which fell about her neck in natural 
tres3es, was luxuriant, and her dark eyes were full of sweetness and 
feeling — while her whole countenance was lit into an arch expression of 
playful humour, by two red, laughing lips, within which, when she 
smiled, were disclosed a set of teeth equally regular and white. 

It was at this period of her life that Alley began to regret the want 
of some portion of literary education ; for she had too much sense not 
to feel acutely the consciousness of her own inferiority on this import- 
ant subject. When she mingled in fairs and markets, and bore a part 
in the social intercourse which took place between friends and acquaint- 
ance, she perceived with evident chagrin the obvious advantages which 
many young women, far her inferiors in fortune and expectations, had 
oyer her, in consequence of having been taught simply to read. As her 
ignorance, too, was known to most of them, they seldom omitted an op- 
portunity of gratifying the envy which her beauty, dress, and wealth 
had raised, by some insulting display of their own literary accomplish- 
ments. This to Alley was certainly a trial which required a considera- 
ble stock of patience to endure ; and the evil was rendered the more 
intolerable by the flouting and contemptuous ostentation with which 
they overwhelmed her by quotations from the 'Key of Paradise,' the 
' Fairy Tales,' ' Forty Thieves,' ' Fifty Reasons/ ' The Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees/ or * The Academy of Compliments/ and ' Polite Letter- 
writer.' The two latter were peculiarly obnoxious ; for as they regard- 
ed a subject in which at that time she felt deeply interested, viz — love, 
the ability to peruse their contents was considered by the simple girl as 
one of the most desirable qualifications in which a young woman could 
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be instructed. Indeed, were it not for an old aunt, to whose bosom she 
confided this affliction, such a defect in the system of her education 
would have been much more severe upon Alley's mind and spirits than 
it actually was. This aunt had lived with the widow Sheridan since 
her marriage, and, next to that good woman herself, was the most au- 
thoritative person in the family. She was, moreover, exceedingly ca- 
pricious, having never been trammelled with the fetters of wedlock— 
for which, whenever a slight misunderstanding occurred in the family, 
she would raise her voice from the chimney-corner, where she constantly 
rocked herself to and fro at her 'padereens,* in words of humble thank- 
fulness — uttered, however, in a tone of the bitterest regret. Though 
an old maid, she was inveterately wedded to her own opinions, from 
which, whether right or wrong, no human device or power could dis- 
lodge her. In many things she was Alley's confidant ; but never did 
she evince such an indignant sense of scorn, as at the taunts to which 
her niece was compelled to listen from her enemies, upon the vulgarity 
of unlettered ignorance, and the melancholy fate of " not gettin' the 
larnin' an' the edjicayshin." By her advice, Alley procured a prayer- 
book, and on the following Sunday sallied forth to mass, attended by her 
aunt, with a determination to go through the form of perusing it, by turning 
the leaves and moving her lips with as learned an air as possible. This, 
however, proved a disastrous seheme to her reputation, and a miserable 
specimen of her aunt's sagacity ; for it happened that one of her adver- 
saries knelt immediately at her elbow, and thus had an opportunity of 
Discovering that the poor girl read with the wrong end of the book up, 
and that the book itself, instead of being a prayer-book at all, as the 
knavish pedlar who sold it had declared, was nothing more nor less than 
'' The History of Reynard the Fox." In a few minutes her opponent 
jogged her neighbour, and whispered the joke, which soon went round, 
until a general smile gradually rose to a suppressed titter of the bitter- 
est and must cutting ridicule. Poor Alley had not moral courage to 
hear this detection, and the mirth was the less endurable, as she felt 
conscious of its justness. Her face became like crimson, and afterwards 
as pale as ashes ; for, looking round, she observed every eye bent with a 
sneer on herself — and, what utterly overcame her firmness, was the pre- 
sence of her sweet-heart, young James Mullm, who knelt a little to her 
left, and witnessed the whole exposure. Her misery was now exces- 
sive, the book dropped out of her hand, sad she sank lifeless ob the 
spot where she knelt. 

Mullm saw with indignation the envy which produced her embar- 
rassment ; in a moment he raised her in his arms, and carried her ottt 
°f the chapel into the fresh air — but not until he swore, that if Peggy 
"artland were a man, he would make her feel bitterly the consequences' 
°f her heartless conduct. 

Why, thin, Mullm, but that's manly, any way," replied Gartland's 
brother- — who, in fact, was a rejected suitor of Alley's — " an* must we 
stan' by, an' hear our sister threatened? Put this in your pocket, Mullin 

that you may thank the place that's in it, or ye'd be made ate yer words, 
a vick machree — ay, indeed, swally them to the last letther of what ye 
said." * 

, " Eh, Gartland — an' have you a hand in this seheme tee?" replied 
Mullin. "Whisper, a bouchal — I'm main proud to hear it; ft* you 
30 I'll meet where there'll be no chapel over our heads. Chew- yer cud 
n Pon that, young man." 

' I've been long wishin' for h," replied Gartland, who followed him 

4z 
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out ; " an' I'll tell ye a taste of news— I'll be in the fair next Monday 
fortnight ; ay, in throth, an' a couple o' dozen o' my f rinds along wid 
me — thigun thu ma — you undherstand me ?" 

" Tha sha maigh /—it's well — take yerself off wid you ; 'tis there I'll be, 
wid a sharp look-out Iyin' in the corner o' my eye for one Mike Gartland, 
that's a big rascal, wherever he is — and we'll have man for man too, or 
our name's not Mullin. Off wid ye, man, an' let me an' these dacent 
women bring the girl to herself, that's at death's door through the manes 
of your unsignined sisther." 

Gartland returned into the chapel, burning with ungovernable rage, 
deepened by a hatred originating in his own want of success with Alley, 
and a knowledge of her predilection for his rival, on whom he now looked 
with the most concentrated detestation. When Alley recovered from 
her swoon, she felt herself unequal to the task of again encountering 
the jeers of those who envied her superior beauty. Young Mullin, it is 
true, encouraged her, from a principle of heroic attachment, to meet her 
enemies face to face, protesting, with many oaths, that he would take 
signal vengeance upon the male relations of such of her female acquaint- 
ances as should dare, after what had already occurred, to tamper with 
her feelings. On this point, however, she was immovable, though the 
downcast and tender glances with which she favoured him, while her 
cheeks mantled with blushes, gave very satisfactory intimation that his 
generosity was not unfelt. She resolved, therefore, to go home ; and 
he very naturally determined to accompany her. We will now leave 
jhem to pursue their journey : and in the mean time proceed to give a 
sketch of the state of Alley's heart, and of the two principal claimants 
for its affections 

Michael Gartland was the son of a worthy farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and, notwithstanding the unfavourable circumstances in which he 
made his entre, was really a worthy, spirited young fellow himself. His 
conduct, however, on that occasion was only the natural result of jea- 
lousy, inflamed by the severity with which Mullin addressed his sister. 
In point of wealth, he had a fair claim upon the good will of Alley She- 
ridan ; for his property was fully equal to her own. About six months 
before the Sunday in question he had formally proposed for her, 
and was as formally received with great complacency by her mother. 
Alley, however, with more decision of character than could have been 
expected from her father's daughter, stoutly insisted upon the right of 
maintaining a veto in a matter that so deeply involved her own happi- 
ness, and, therefore, without ceremony rejected him. In this uncertain 
state was Gartland placed, strongly allured by every possible attention, 
and encouragement from the mother, but repulsed on the daughter's 
part by the most unequivocal expressions of dislike. Many young men, 
upon slighter grounds, would have given up the pursuit altogether — and, 
indeed^ his own friends, especially his sisters, dissuaded him from per- 
sisting in it ; but he loved the girl to excess, and received such counte- 
nance from her friends, the old aunt excepted, that he was induced to 
try what patience and perseverance, backed by the interest of Widow 
Sheridan herself, might in the course of time effect in his behalf. 

Mullin, on the other hand, in personal appearance had greatly the 
advantage of Gartland ; but, in point of property, Gartland was by far 
his superior. The former, however, was by no means without inde- 
pendence ; on the contrary, few in the parish, except Gartland himself, 
lived in warmer or more comfortable circumstances ; but unhappily, m 
the adjustment of matrimonial alliances in Ireland, it is no unusual thing 
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for a suitor to be rejected when his rival can prove himself to be five 
pounds the wealthier man : and in proportion as the parties are poor, the 
much smaller advantage of a pig, goat, or a chaff bed would cause a pre- 
ponderance in favour of him who possessed it. Mullin, on finding that 
he had an advocate in Alley's own breast, lost no time in addressing 
her mother ; but this honest woman, who had been accumulating wealth 
all her life, would have considered it a crime against the future happi- 
ness of her daughter, to give her to a man at least three hundred pounds 
inferior to Gartland, who was her favourite. 

"Why thin, Jim Mnllin," said she, " the Lord he knows, yer family 
is the honest, an' the hard-workin', and the dacent family, root an* 
branch, young an' onld, man an' woman. Doesn't myself remimber yer 
granfather, Brian Roe Mullin, the time he bought the farm of Tam- 
lagh from Square Baty — who sowld it to 'im a thief's pen'orth — ay, in- 
deed, dog-chape all out, in regard o' the executioners bein' down upon 
'im at the time— out of his own hard arnin', too— more to his credit be 
it spoken ; an' every one's good word was loud an' warm upon him. 
Well, well — my, O ! — we're all but sinners, any how. Och, och, an' 
sure that's like yestherday to me — the way that time passes over the best 
of us ! So, ye see, Jim avick, it's out of no ill-will at all, that I re- 
fuse my daughther to yer father's son ; no, it's proud I'd be, if we could 
make it a match ; an' if ye war able to lay down the other three hun- 
dher, throth ye'd have my full consint, an' my blessin' along wid it ; 
but till then, Jim darlin', sure an' ye'U be keepin' yer distance, ye see, 
in a friendly way — seein' the thing isn't to my plasin',~that reared an' 
has a right to give my colleen to the man that has the heaviest purse, 
which I'll do wid the blessin' of the Almighty." 

This conversation took place about a month before that which we 
have detailed as occurring between Mullin and Gartland at the chapel ; 
and consequently our readers may perceive the relative situations in 
which the two rivals stood with reference to their hopes of succeeding 
with her daughter. It is not to be supposed that Mullin, during his walk 
home with Alley, neglected to avail himself of the opportunity which 
occurred, to press his suit with all the ardour and rude eloquence in his 
power. In feet, he made the most of his time, and contrived to get a 
promise from her, on the strength of which an arrangement was made, 
that our readers in - due time shall have an opportunity of knowing. 

We will now leave the contending parties preparing their cudgels for 
the ensuing fair, and proceed to the development of a plot, such as the 
vigilance ef parents and jealous lovers have frequently discovered, and 
as frequently will to the end of the chapter. The evening but one pre- 
ceding the fair-day had set in, when a labourer of Widoxv Sheridan's, 
called ' Paul the Shot,' alias Paul Kelly, came to the ' Mishthres's," so 
the widow was called, having a very fine pointer-dog slung from a gun 
over his shoulder, and a black lamb under his arm ; both were bleeding, 
but lifeless, having been recently shot. This man was called Paul the 
Shot, like parcw quia minime parcunt, because, though irreclaimably 
addicted to the sports of the gun, he seldom ever hit what he shot at, 
and seldom missed any living object which happened to be near him, 
Provided he did not aim at it. 

" The butt o' the evening to ye, Misthres Sheridan ! sure ye know I 
Wouldn't be afther passin' yer door widout givin' ye a call, wishin' health 
and happiness, long life and visitation, to you and yours, excluding, of 
course, Misther Owen an' Miss Alley here. By the shot o' my pouch, 
wid it would be ill my common to pass thim by, any how. Now, Miss 
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Alley, for the noggin o' thick milk, a colleen dias — an' a gra gal machree 
ywi war, my darlin' ; the flower o' the flock, in throth, an' maybe that's 
no lie. Augh, augh, there's the hand, large an' bountiful ; hundhers 
o* thanks to ye, darlin', an' luck in lashins to where that came from ; 
Here's God Mess the cows, any way. Miss Alley, yer health, wishin" it 
was betther for yer sake — an' a good husband to you, an' soon ; thigwi 
tku? eh? ah— ha, ha, ha." 

" Why thin, Paul, what the dickens is this you've brought us ?— -eh, 
Paul ?" inquired Mrs. Sheridan. 

" Hah, well ! well !" replied Paul, wiping his mouth with the sleeve of 
his coat, "that's the stuff in arnest'for milk — 'tis mate an' dhrink, so it 
is. Why, you see," he continued, giving his mouth another wipe with 
his gathered palm, " the visitation of it was this : I borried him" point- 
ing to the dog, " from Jimmy Duffy, Lord M 'a game-keeper, to 

have seme sport, as this was an idle day wid me. We went up the 
mountains till we came to Cullamore, when, sure enough, a murtherin' 
fine lump of a hare stharted out, as big as I dunna what — the divil's 
luck to her this day, wherever she is, I pray Gimind — but she was the 
misfortunate hare to me. Eh then, ma'am, would she be ould Gibson ? 
for they say she's not right— -hard feedin* to her any way — if ever I 
come acrass her agin, she's as dead as mutton — made off, the thief o' the 
world, so she did, an he after her like Erin-go-bragh. Here's & dose o' 
pepper, says I, lettin' fly — pop — who©— crack at ye, an' be my song, 
sure enough, up she turns head over heels and dhrops ; more power to 
you Paul, says I, you never shot a bouchal-beg but you hot somethin' — 
ershimisha — an' I' gave a caper five yards high — oh the divil an inch 
less- — didn't I see the parish of Faug-a-ballagh on the other side o' the 
hill down ; it's powdered you are, says I, an' peppered, mistress puss, 
runnin' up at the same time to bone* her — an' be all the books that ever 
was open or shut, when I got to her it wasn't the hare at all at all, but 
Jimmy Duffy's five-an'-twenty guineas worth of a pointher that I pat 
day-light through ; bud-an-age how will I face him at all at all f" said 
Paul, scratching his head and looking ruefully at the dead dog. 

" Paul," said young Sheridan—" ha, hem, puff"— . 

" Well, Mr. Owen ?" 

" How did you — puff, ha, urn, puff, hem" — 

"Ananl" 

" How did — urn, ha, hem, puff." 

" You may puff away, Misther Owen, but any how it was a puff too 
many wid me this bout ; I only wish this thievin' gun had hung fire — • 
been as slow to go off wid herself as some people we know," replied 
Paul, with a wink at Alley, while he screwed his mouth at Owen, who 
did not notice him. 

"I suppose," said Alley, "that Owen wishes to know how yon shot 
the black lamb, Paul." 

" Humph," said Owen, as he nodded in assent, and swirled the smoke 
away from his mouth. 

"Throth it wa6 all Bridget's faut here," replied Paul, pointing to 
the gun— "thesorra a purtier hand at taking down beef or mutton in 
Europe than she is, a veehonee bradha — for sure there's not a day I g° 
out, that some nabour or other isn't a sheep or a calf the worse of her, 
an' all in quensequence of her mischeevious ways ; sowl, many a thump 
she gives myself when she's not in good humour." 

* Seize. 
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" But how did you shoot the Iamb, Paul?" said Mrs. Sheridan. 

" Why, you see, ma'am, I was comin' along the head ridge of the 
Raskerchy* an' the breard bein' hardly coverin' the dod, what does I 
see makin' a fog male of my bit of oats, but a flock of blackguard 

parsons ; t what a visitation we have ! but I'll have a slap at yees 

for I don't love your breed, says I — an' sure no more we don't, whether or 
not — the curse o' the crows upon yees, says I, asy — for they're as cun- 
ain' as their namesakes, an' as greedy any day — the curse o' the crows 
upon yees, says I, you black sconces, is it takin' tithe so soon yees are ? 
wid that I levels Bridget — puflj slap — there's a taste o' the brimstone, 
any how, an' you'll get another below, says myself; and by the Law 
Harry, they tuck to their scrapers, except a big bosthon o' them, that 
I seen whamblin' himself in the fur ; so up I goes, an' finds my own 
brave black lamb, that I intinded the wool of to make a black coat for 
Phiddhre,} in regard of him bein' for the mission. ' Ho, ho,' says I, ' by 
the contints o' Moll Kelly's primer,' — faix, I suppose she was a descind- 
ant o' my own — ' if we don't have wild fowl,' — for sorra tail o' them I 
tuck a feather out of, — ' if we don't have wild fowl, we'll have wenison, 
at all evints — so the worse look now the betther agin.' Sure an* it was 
only a mistake wid them both," pointing to the dog and lamb, "any 
how — an' the mate too at first cost for us." 

" Have you nothin* new, Paul ?" said Mrs. Sheridan. 

" The sorra taste, barrin' it be a pair o' new breeches I bought for 
Phiddhre on Sathurda — ha, ha, ha. Sure, if we haven't a joke in us, 
ma'am, what's the world gud for ?" 

During the conversation, Paul was giving private signals to Mrs. She- 
ridan, with an air of the most profound mystery ; none of which, how- 
ever, she perceived. At length he looked up the chimney from a point 
of observation immediately beside where she sat. 

" Thtmder-an'-turf, what bacon !" he exclaimed, at the same time con- 
triving to give her a pluck unperceived : " why it's a full foot deep, so it 
is, if it's an inch ; faix it's no wondher for you, Mr. Owen, to be stout 
an' ginteel, fat an' dacent, an' bodach-like, that's fed upon the same ba- 
con, God bless it." 

Mrs. Sheridan fixed her eye inquiringly upon him, and he immedi- 
ately looked towards the door, as a hint to her to follow him out. " By 
dad, it's the purtiest hangin'§ o' bacon I seen this many-a-day, God 
spare yees your health to make use of it. Good evenin', Miss Alley, 
the flower o' the flock ye are, ma vourneen. Mr. Owen, wishin' you 
the same, an' 'tis yourself that's the sprightly haro all out, an' full o' 

life an' spirits, an' smart as a hay-stack at a weddin' — ha, ha, ha ba- 

nacht lhat\\ any way, you deludher you." 

" Ha, urn — (puff,)" replied Owen. 

"Why, thin, by the beauty o' man, Mrs. Sheridan," exclaimed 
Paul, when they had got some distance from the house, " if I had any 
notion at all that you war so dull of extension ; and sure, myself was 
makin' faces at you the best part o' the time, an' you never looked 
round to see what I meant." 

" Why, Paul avick, have you any news ?" 

" Augh ! news, is it ? arra to be sure I have. Your daughter manes 
to go off wid Mullin to-morrow night, an' he's to bring a lot o' the ' boys' 

* Handkerchief— three cornered field. f Rooks. % Peter. 

S When a farmer has his chimney well lined with hog's flesh, they say he has a 
good hangin' of bacon. 

|| My blessing with you. 
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wid him, for fear of accidents or oppersition. Now your plan is to get 
in as many o' the nabours to watch the house as possible. Keep them 
sittin' up all night. I'll come myself, an' bring Bridget here wid me. 
Get a lot o' whiskey from Jimmy Graham there beyant, to keep up our 
courage — I mane— our spirits — an' never fear but we'll pass a pleasant 
night intirely, so we will ; an' your colleen dhas will be safe and sound 
for you in the mornin', God willin'. What I'm tellin' you 's gospel, so 
mind yerself. I'll be here for one to-morrow night ; but don't forget the 
poteen." 

" Ay, indeed, Paul, it's the best way ; sure I couldn't expect the na- 
bours to keep from their warm beds, out o* regard o' me or my child, 
widout showin' them some dacency." 

She then returned to the house without appearing to be in the slight- 
est degree in Alley's secret ; although both daughter and aunt had very 
strong suspicions that the conference between her and Paul bore in some 
manner upon the girl's design with Mullin, or her marriage to Gart- 
land, the latter of which she had been pressing on Alley for the last 
few days with unusual eagerness. 

In fact, the aunt and niece were engaged during the above conversa- 
tion precisely upon the same topics, for the sagacity of love is prover- 
bial. " Aunt," said Alley, as they retired to another room, " I'd wager 
a thrifle this hugger-muggherin' between Paul and my mother is all 
about James Mullin and myself." 

" An' what suppose, aroon ; let them coggher* till they're deef. I'll 
warrant we'll outdo them : the sorra ring ever Mikle Gartland will put 
an you, if I can prevint it. The doatin' ould fool — Lord pardon me 
for sayin' so — doesn't the world know, and say, too — an' she oft to know 
it — that Jem Mullin's your match of a husband any day in the year, an' 
of as dacent a strain as any belonging to you." 

" I believe my mother, bein' married to my father in mistake," 
replied Alley, " never was in love at all, aunt. She thinks he's the 
best husband that has the most airighid,\ widout makin' no inclusion 
whatsomever to any thing else." 

" Her in love ! I'll tell you, avourneen — she's my shister, an' sucked 
the same breasts wid me } but I could take the sacrament on it — you're 
her daughter, Alley, an' I wouldn't say this to another — I could take 
the sacrament that she never knew act or part of love — may the hea- 
vens above forgive her this day ! oftened we all to pray for it. I own 
to her being as good a wife as ever broke bread, an' as doatinly fond of 
her man :% but as for love — the Lord forgive and forget it to her, and 
grant that it mayn't be comin' agin her hereafther, a tcurrah dheelish, 
AmlnP' 

" Oughtn't every girl to love her husband before she'd marry him, 
aunt?" 

" Her husband ? Och, och, you innocent crathur, that makes no 
differ in the world. Och, och, oh — isthrue, isthrue," sobbed the 
aunt, wiping her eyes with her apron — " the heavens be his bed this 
day — gallons itself I've shed over his grave, if they were counted— 
but he was the beautiful boy to look at, wid his fine scarlet head upon 
him that you'd know among a ship load o' people, so red and so illigant ; 
bud that same was nothin' to his choice bullies o' feet. He was jist two 
an'-twenty when he tuck ill o' the mazles, an' as we had given one 
another a hand-promise I was cock-sure of him ; but, isthrue ! it wasn't 

* Talk secretly. + Money. J Husband. 
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laid out for us — or he would be spared — I promised to make a station to 
Lough Derg, if he'd mend ; an' so he did get out o' them at first — but it 
was the dhregs o' the mazles that carried him off; an' I had to go when 
he was dead, an* take him by the right band before witness, to give back 
my promise.* But, Alley," — she continued in a whisper — 

"Well, aunt dheelish ?" 

" If I'm a livin' woman, when I cotch him by the hand, an' he streicht, 
he gave me a squeeze." 

"Dsk, dsk, dsk !"t exclaimed Alley, with a shudder of alarm, "the 
life would start out o' myself if he did it to me. But, aunt, what if my 
mother has found out about my runaway wid James Mullin to-morrow 
night." 

The aunt, however, had her apron up to her eyes, rocking her head 
in the abstracted remembrance of the beautiful boy who departed in the 
measles, to her undying grief. It was sometime, therefore, before she 
seemed to notice Alley's question ; but on perceiving it, she hastily 
squeezed her shrivelled nose with her apron, in the bitterness of sorrow, 
and replied — " Ay, ay, Alley — no matter in life a-hvdh — we'll be man 
enough for all o' them — lave it to me, Alley — here she's comin' — lave it 
to me, you see — I'll have my eye about me — an' will go up to Vara 
Kelly this evening ; for that amadhaun, Paul, will tell her all, an' I'll get 
it out o' her, wid lie help of a stone o' male an' a miscaun o' butther." 

With this plan in view, Alley resumed her seat at the kitchen-fire, 
and continued her knitting, while the aunt knelt down in the corner, and 
pulling out her beads, began to finger them with great apparent devo- 
tion, her piercing eyes half shut, and her body as usual swaying to and 
fro, whilst she glanced from time to time, a keen side-look at the coun- 
tenance of the widow, with a hope of perusing upon it any expression 
that might throw light upon the mystery which she desired to penetrate. 

The next morning widow Sheridan followed her son to the garden, 
through which he sauntered, pipe in mouth, with one hand thrust into 
his small clothes pocket almost to his knee, and the other to the elbow 
in his bosom. 

" Owen !'* 

Owen pulled out his pipe, and looked at her, letting the smoke slowly 
out of his mouth, into which he put the pipe once more with great deli- 
beration, and puffed away. 

"Owen, I say?" 

" Puff— um- whaat ?" 

" Come here, avick, an' I'll give you a five shillin' for the fair, an' 
a quarther o' tobaccy, maybe, of Muckatee's pig-tail, a-bouchal." 

" No, thin — um — will you ?" 

" Faix, will I — if you do what I want you ; an' maybe 'tis a watch 
I'll be buyin' for you, some o' these days." 

" Ay, but sure I've no pocket for it in my good breeches." 

" What matther, a-cushla — you can wear it in your coat pocket, till 
you get another pair, when the tailure can take the measure o' the 
Watch for it — clane an' dacent." 

" By dad, ay ! — Ha, ha — um— (puff— chuckle, chuckle,) — hoo, haa !' 

" Now, Owen, stay in the house all day, an' watch Alley, till I come 
back, we're to have a matchmakin' to-night, and you'll get whiskey, wid 
sugar an' hot wather in it, and lots of things." 

* This is quite common among (he peasantry. 
. + A sound among the peasantry expressive of wonder ; it is produced by stril*- 
,n g the tip of the tongue against the palate. 
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"No, thin?" 

" Trogs, ay; don't let her lave the house- till I come home, an* along 
wid all, I'll buy you a new Caroline hat in the fair." 

Owen instinctively took off his caubeen, and viewed it with great con- 
tempt. " I want that, any how — um, hem — (puff)— if it was Sunday 
mornin', I might shave myself in this, wid the way it shines — um, hem!" 

" Well, I'll get you one — now go in, and don't let an that I bid you 
at all at all — but have an eye to her, or if you don't you'll lose the wed- 
din', an' the brave suit of clothes you'll get for it." 

Owen nodded assent, and with strides of a minute each, entered the 
house to undertake his duty for the day. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more ludicrous than the literal fidelity with which he performed it. His 
sister could not move even from one side of the kitchen to the other, 
that he did not dodge after her — up or down, backwards or forwards— 
from room to room — he watched her with an oafish vigilance which nothing 
could repress. Several times he resolutely opposed her egress from the 
house, and with such a peculiarly aukward air of mystery, as induced 
her to believe that his natural sluggishness of temper was settling into 
downright idiotism. The girl was annoyed, but as she had nothmg of 
importance that required her presence abroad, his conduct created on 
her part more mirth than anger. Not so the aunt ; after remonstrating 
with him by fair words and abuse, and endeavouring, without success, 
to wind out of him the cause of his vigilance, she indignantly seized a 
sweeping brush, which with all her bodily energy, she applied to his back 
and shoulders in the most unsparing manner, accompanying the action 
with suitable figures of rhetoric. 

" Let "me at him — Alley, I say, don't honld me" — said she, addressing 
her niece, who was in convulsions of laughter. — " Is it a lump of a spy 
we've got ? (a swinging blow) — a lump of a baste of a spy — (the blow 
repeated twice) — a lump of a baste of a bosthon of a spy }• — (thrice) 
Eh ! you pot-walloper you — (another)— isn't h a fine employment he's 
got to be watchin' the weemen, as if he was one of us— why don't you 
put a petticoat on you at once ? (ditto, ditto) — bad luck to me, but I'll 
ludher the sowl out of your karkage, you ringle-eyed thief o' the world — 
yon gandher-faced bagabone — och, och — wurrah — isn't it the pity that 
th« breath' t> goin* out o' me, till I'd baste the bones of Mm ; oh, oh, only 
I'm as wake as wather I'd pay you widout puttin' much in your pocket, 
you cot you ! Off wid you, an' mind the hens, you thief you f 

" Behave yourself," said Owen, whose head was protected by his arms; 
" let me alone, you kalliagh — let me alone, yon — behave I say— if you 
don't, by wind-an'-wether, I'll smash the windows, so I will. Now !" 

The^ resolute old dame, however, once more took breath, and changing 
her point of attack, came across his shins with an activity and a degree 
of science, really surprising Owen, for a wonder, was compelled to be 
nimble, and had not Alley herself interfered, the old woman would have 
given him cause to regret becoming dragon on this occasion. With a 
fidelity, however, peculiar to sluggish people, he continued to maintain 
his post, and actually refused to permit his sister to leave the house until 
the return of his mother. 

This event was still involved in considerable mystery ; nor was the 
widow's appearance in the evening, calculated to lessen the anxiety felt 
by her sister and niece on the cause of her absence. The good woman 
was silent, reserved and gloomy ; neither did she appear to be free from 
apprehension and alarm. But though endeavouring as well as possible 
to conceal her anxiety, she could not prevent her displeasure from mani- 
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festing itself in sullen glances at Alley and her aunt. These were re- 
turned by the latter with interest, garnished, too, by several dark 
hints and broken inuendos, not at all palatable. 

No sooner had night set in, than the neighbours began, to the evident 
surprise of Alley, to assemble in the widow's kitchen, each armed with 
a gun, pistol, pitchfork, flail, or cudgel. 

Alley," said the aunt from the inner room, " guts ho a colleen — come 
here, girl. Sure," she continued, " I didn't wish to be puttin' the grief 
upon you before the time ; and when I tould you that Vara Kelly knowed 
nothin' about it, it was a big lie, the Laud pardon me— husht now, or 
all's over wid us— dont let them see you cryin' at all. I'll bate them 
myself, stock-lock-an'-barrel, if you'll be sed an' led by me. Look 
at this windy— when I give you this sign, (crossing herself,) be off 
through it ; I loosened it myself when you an' that omadhawn war pala- 
venn' through the kitchen. Put this jug o'wather undher the bed, and 
when the whiskey comes, I'll play-act all myself. Sorra ring ever the 
same Gartland will put on you ; I'd purvent that, if it was only out of 
clane conthraryness. Now husht, alana, an' lave every thing to myself." 

Early in the night, two large jars of " raal potheen" were brought from 
waham's, and before nine o'clock a party, amounting to above thirty 
stout men, were ranged about the hearth, and in such other parts of the 
Mtchen, as were best adapted for their accommodation. Alley, by the 
command of her mother, remained also in the kitchen, silent and deject- 
ed, notwithstanding her aunt's injunctions to overreach them by affecting 
mirth and good humour. The aunt, however, did not appear at all 
among them ; for, in fact, the nature of her plan rendered her presence 
for some time longer unseasonable. 

In the mean time songs, and stories, and whiskey circulated with great 
rapidity. The widow, in the kindness of her heart, suffered not a man 
jo evade his glass ; nor indeed was there a single person present disposed 
to evade it. At length ten o'clock arrived, and the old aunt made her 
"Ppearance in the kitchen ; but no sooner had she surveyed the fire-arms 
w»at lay piled upon the dresser table, than, giving a shriek which startled 
tne whole company, she dropped down in a fit. In a moment she was 
"urrounded, carried out to the street for air, had the palms of her hands 
lustily clapped, and her face plentifully bedewed with cold water. 
"nf 6 reme< ^ eB fl ad ^e desired effect, and she gradually recovered. 
Oh wurrah dheelish — och, oh, oh, oh, livin' mother ! — but no matther ; 
1 m an ould unsignified crathur, not worth savin'. Oh my oh ! has none 

yees any feelin' to take them murtherin' guns, and pisthols, and bag- 
nets, and blundherbushes out of my sight — out of my sight wid them, 
except you wish the life to lave me — away up into that room wid them, 
* n put them on the bed that the stonewalls will be betuxt us. Oh 
jjvuV mother such a fright as I got — I'll not be the same thing to the 

*y o my death. Och, oh, I'm goin' again — a dhrink o' wather, or I'm 
W— -wet my lips some of yees, except ye wish to have me stiff on ver 
""ads in no time all out !" 

" For goodness' sake, Mat Kearney," said the widow, " take an' put 

J^,^ 1 u P on the bed in tnat room U P tnere » <"" this foolish ould crathur 
^"Idhrop." 

? Ul( * ' S '* ? Wel1 ' that ^ >m S 3 Banagher j — is it any wondher that 

1 eople forget themselves ?• an' me never saw the light more nor twelve 
"ears, when she was a stag of a hussey cardin' backins* for the Slevins. 

• The coant tow takeu from flax ; a cut at her former poverty. 
5a 
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But no matther in life ; it's the house I'll lave, if I'm spared for one night 
more anyhow— och, och, isthru isthru— -nabours if yon knew but all — 
well, sure I'll say nothing ; it's taking lave of her singes the woman is, 
or she wouldn't turn her own house into a barrack, as she's doin'. Och, 
och, dont I desarve what I am sufferin' for not takin' the offer of a dacent 
house o' my own, instead o' standin' on another body's flure as I am." 

The guns and pistols were by this time placed npon the bed, and by 
a display of histrionic skill that would sot disgrace the first actress of 
the day, either on or off the stage, she completely succeeded in lulling any 
suspicion of the insincerity of what she felt. By and by she got up, say- 
ing, " Hand me that jug o' wather agin, Mick Duggan, if you plase, 
till I wet my lips wid it, before I go out to the barn an' sthrive to be 
makin' my sowl, any way ; for I find it's not long for this world I am. 
Alley asthore, hand me them bades that's hangin' on the dockin'* in the 
corner beyant." 

On getting the beads she sallied out, but instead of seeking the barn, 
she went very quietly to a back-window of the dwelling house, which 
opened into the room that now contained the fire-arms ; in a few minutes, 
with an alacrity which could not have been expected from her, she 
squeezed herself through, and taking the jug of water before-mentioned, 
wet the pan and touch-hole of every gun and pistol on the bed, after 
which she quietly returned through the window, leaving the arms per- 
fectly useless. In the mean time Paul the Shot, who had been de- 
tained long beyond his intended hour, arrived, and by his presence, 
not only enlivened them with his drollery, but occasioned the whiskey to 
be circulated more rapidly, if possible, than before. 

The night had now advanced to eleven o'clock, when the aunt entered 
with a sadly devout face, beads in hand. "Here Alley, jewel, hang them 
on the dockin' agin — och, och — it's sinners and fools we all are I" — she 
ejaculated- — " to be thinkin' of any thing but our sowls ! Asthore, 
Alley, go up into that room," said she to her niece, crossing herself as 
the signal, " and thry if you can find my little bottle of holy wather 
that's some place in it ; but for the love of heaven, keep from them mur- 
dherin' guns and pisthols; don't come widout it, for I'll not be myself till 
I get a sup of it an me." 

" Katty," said Paul, winking at the company, "bud-an-age, sure such 
a good crathur as you doesn't want the half of the prayers you say ; but 
any way you're what I call a tight ould blade, an' commit very little sin 
whin you're asleep." 

" I kill no mutton thin, any how, Paul ;" said she. 

" Arrah, Paul," said one of them, " will you tell us the story about 
the time you wint to buy the porty-piana for Colonel Edmonson's daugh- 
ter, long ago?" 

" God be wid them times," said Paul, " they warn't like now ; the 
ould sort o' gintlemen for me. I tuk to the carman-business thin," he 
continued, " an' carrid it an for some time well enough ; but I renumber 
what I'm spakin' of was the first journey I made to Dublin afther beia' 
ill. It was the very year that Docthor Cooper — but he was only a horse- 
docthor — quack'd me to death with his calumny-pills ; he insisted, rigfct 
or wrong, that I was subject to the fallin'-sickness — which, betune our- 
selves was no lie, at laste three or four times a-week— when I happened 
to get a sup in, you see — ha, ha, ha ! Well, he was a dhroll man, fond 
of his jokes, sure enough. But for all that, sorra thing ailed me, 

* The country people u» a burdock Tor hanging clothes, yarn, and other light 
articles upon it» branches. 
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only a slight touch o* pretinsion in the intellects — a complaint, he said, 
very hard to cure all out ; so that \ only wanted to be kept clear wid 
somethin' gintle. My curee upon all quacks, any way ; the thief o' the 
world bein' accustomed to dale wid horses, dosed me upon too large a 
scale entirely ; an' only for Docthor Mansel, he'd have got ould Nol 
Cooper to make me a suit of Narroway fustian* for the winther, when 
I wouldn't be complainin' of a misfit, even if it was tacked wid thread 
that you'd hardly know from sixpenny nails." 

" But, Panl, about the purchase ?" 

" Throth I wasn't to be blempt for the same purchase, but Masther 
Frank Edmonson, that put me up to it out o' downright wickedness. 
Awouh ! it's there the money was as plinty as sklate stones, or this 
young fellow wouldn't be at such a loss to spind it in one divarsion or 
another ; for he ped dacent for his figaries. I had, ye see, an ordher 

for a piana-forty, to a Misther och, I disrimember his name ; but 

he lived in Wishtmoreland-street, in the town of Dublin. ' Paul,' says 
Masther Frank, will you have many things to bring for my father from 
Dublin ?' ' Yes, Sir,' says I, ' I'll have a piana-forty, plase your ho- 
nour, an' a lot of carpetin' and two tables; only, Masther Frank, I'm 
afeard of losin' my way in that big place, or bein' cheated, or maybe 
gettin* myself into gaol.' ' Well,' said he, ' I could sarve you, if you'd 
keep a sacret." ' Thry me wid it -first,' says I. ' My father's throwin' 
away money upon a piana-forty, an' he knows no more whether one is 
good or bad, than a cow does of a holiday — neither does my shisther ;* 
an' he winked knowinly at me. ' It's well,' said he, ' that it wasn't a 
piana-fifty or a piana-sixty that he ordhered ; he's too lavish entirely of 
his money,' says the cute young shaver---' an' it's a shame for a man of 
his years to be bayin' a musical coffin, when it's one of oak he ought to 
be thinkin' of,' — an' he winked so wisely at me agin, that sorra one o' 
me ever suspected he was only makin' a hare o' me. ' Thrue for your 
honour,' says I, ' it's makin' his sowl he ought to be, sure enough.' ' Ay, 
an' all of us,' says he, very solemnly ; ' but, Paul,' in regard of what 
I'm spakin' about — I believe you're to pay forty pounds for this insthru- 
ment,' says he, 'it's from that it's named; but if you take my advice, 
you'll buy a piana-thirty,' says he, ' an' put the odd ten pounds in your 
pocket for the benefit of your wife an' childher. I've been very wild 
myself, Paul,' says he, ' aH' lavished a great deal o' money, an' it's full 
time for me to begin to be charitable— hem, hem I" 

"Accordingly we made it up betwixt us, that I should buy a piana- 
thirty, and pocket the differ ; but I got a writin' from undher his hand, 
that he should pay the money for me, if we'd be found out. ' Now,' 
says he, as he finished it, ' you may as well save twenty pounds as ten, 
for if you show this to the musical-coffin-man, he'll take it in place of 
ten pounds ; an" besides it gives you a good correcthur, an' that's a very 
useful thing ia this world, Paul— hem, hem.' Accordinly, when I came 
to Dublin, I went into a house where they sowld them, an' inquired to 
see a piana-thirty. The man looked at me. ' Who is it for ?' says he. 
' You won't tell to-morrow, nabour,' says I, ' barrin I change my mind. 
Have you a musical coffin — a good, stout, beneficial piana-thirty, that 
a man will get the worth of his money of wear out of it ?' He screwed 
his mouth to the one side of his face, and winked at a man that stood in 
the shop, who it seems was a fiddler; but, by gor, if Micky M'Grory had 
seen him I — why, I tuck him for a gintleman ! ' Are you a musician- 

* Norway deal— a coffin. 
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er ? ' says the other. * I do a thrifle that way,' says I, ' afther the Murph — 
hem ! I mane afther atin' my dinner,' says myself, puttin' an the bo- 
dagh, because nobody knew me ; ' but I never resave payment for it — 
I'd scorn that.' ' How long are you out ?' says he. ' Since last Wins- 
day,' says I, ' I'm from home.' * An' where is that, pray ?' ' Behind 
Tiillymuclescrag, in the parish of Teernamuckfaughalumkishla-beg.' ' I 
suppose,' says my customer, ' your last waistcoat was a great dale too 
sthrait for you ?' ' Not so sthrait as your own is at present,' says I, (he 
was a small, screw'd-up crathur, like a whitthrit.) * Will you show me 
the article I want ?' * Do you see that shop over the way,' said he, ' at 
the corner ? You'll get the article you want there.' I accordinly went 
over, and inquired of the man behind the counter, if he could sell me a 
piana-thirty ? ' We sell nothin' here but ropes,' says he — 'thry over the 
way.' I thin went back to the fellow: ' you thievin' sconce,' says I, ' did 
you mane to make a fool o' me ?' ' I never carry coals to Newcastle,' 
says the vagabone : ' Go home to your frinds, my honest fellow, an' you'll 
ase them of a great deal of throuble on your account ; they miss your 
music afther dinner, very much,' says he. ' Oh/ said toe-fiddler, ' 'tis 
betther to direct the man properly ; he's a sthranger,' — writin' down at 
the same time a direction for me. ' Oo to this house, arid inquire for 
the owner of it ; say you're from the counthry, an' have pertecklar bu- 
siness that you can tell to no one but himself — an' depind upon it you'll 
get what you want.' 

" Off I set ; an' at long last found a great house, an' gave three or 
four thundherin' cracks at the door. ' I want to see the masther, very 
bad entirely,' says I. ' What's wrong ?' said a fellow, all powdher, wid 
a tail growin' from his head down his back. ' I have news from the 
counthry for him,' says I, ' that I can only tell to himself.' The fellow 
looked frightened, an' runnin' up the stairs, brought down a gintleman 
wid a wig an' black apron upon him. * Are you the music-man,' says I, 
'that has the piana-thirty for sale? I want a musical- coffin to buy.' 
' Kick this scoundhrel out,' says the ould chap ; ' how durst you let him 
in at all at all ? Out wid him into the channel.' In three minutes we 
war in one another's wools ; but faix, in regard of a way I had, I soon 
sowed the hall wid them ; and was attackin' the ould fellow himself in a 
corner, whin a lot of gintlemen an' ladies came to his assistance, hearin' 
the millia murther* he ris at the first dig in the ribs I hot him, ' You 
dam ould dust,' says I, layin' on him, ' is this any thratement for a da- 
cent man, that wants to give you the preference in dalin' wid you, an 
to lave you good value for what I get, you murtberin' ould rap !' 

" At last, I was seized hand an' fut, till the offishers would be sint for 
to take me to jail. But, thinkin" of the correcthur that Masther Frank 
gaved me, I pulled it out, an' put it into the hands of one o' the gen- 
men : ' Here,' says I, ' ye ill-conditioned vaagrants, read that, an' ye'll 
find that I'm no bird for the cril> — it'ill show yees what I am.' ' Sure 
enough/ says he, lookin' at it, ' it describes you to a hair, you villian ;' 
an' he read it out : ' This is to sartify, that the bearer, Paul Kelly, is 
a big rascal ; an' any person securin' him will resave a reward of thirty 
pounds, as he has broke out of jail, where he was confined for sheep- 
stalin'. He is a man that squints wid one eye, an' wears a long nose, 
turned with a sharp look-out towards his left ear.' ' May all kinds of 
hard fortune settle down upon him that wrote that/ says I; 'but he has 
fairly desaved me, the limb o' the devil that he is. Gintlemen/ says I, 
' it's all but a mistake. Let me go,' says I, ' an' I'll never heed the 
music for this day, any how— that I may never be a bishop, but it was 
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all a mistake.' ' Howsomediver, you'll find it a bad mistake to bate a 
bishop/ said one o' tbem. 'Oh, man o' Moses/ says I, c was the black 
gintleman a bishop ? Paul, you're done for now ! Oh, murther, gin- 
tlemen dear, it's all of our own roguery, or it wouldn't happen me. O, 
have consolation on me, bishop jewel, an' forgive me ; sure, if I knew 
it, when I was peggin' you up agin the corner in the ribs, I'd suffer all 
kinds of visitation before I'd give you a whack at all at all, plase your 
Reverence.' 

" It was all useless : I was lugged off to the crib ; an' 'twasn't till the 
second day that Masther Frank, who was in Dublin afore me, though I 
didn't know it, readin' his own correcthur of me in the papers, along 
with the account o' the whole ruction, came — an', by givin' an explana- 
tion to the bishop, got me out ; but he gaved me five pounds for the 
joke, any how — for the cash was flush with him ; so that I was very well 
ped for it : an' ' Paul/ says he, as he put the money into my hand, ' the 
thrick I played on you was because you consinted to be a chate agin my 
father, that often befrinded you." 

" What's keepin' that girl in the room ?" said widow Sheridan, " Al- 
ley, will you bring your aunt's holy wather to her : my sowl," she 
added, when no reply was made, "but I'll lay my life she's away wid 
herself !" and she snatched a candle, with which she surveyed the room 
and ascertained to her utter dismay that Alley was gone. She found 
the window open and the bird flown. 

Loud and vehement was the manifestation of grief, noise, and confusion 
which followed this disclosure ; but from none was the clamour of de- 
spair and indignation louder than from the aunt. A rapid search com- 
menced about the premises, in the course of which Alley and a party of 
horsemen, for it was clear moonlight, were discovered riding up the hill. 
In an instant the well-watered guns and pistols were in requisition, 
and a keen pursuit commenced after the obnoxious party. The widow's^ 
friends were, it is true, rather unqualified for a brisk race, many of 
them being as strongly inclined to retrograde as advance. The attempt 
of rescuing Alley, however, was made, and would have proved success- 
ful if Mullin's party had happened to have a much longer stretch of the 
country to cross, for their route lay over ditches and rough upland, co- 
vered with swamps and brushwood. In consequence of this the pur- 
suers gained upon them considerably : so near, indeed, was the widow's 
guard, that when Mullin was topping a small hill the former were at the 
bottom. Among the first in the chace was Paul tha Shot, with Bridget 
over his shoulder — and it will be recollected, that, from his late arrival, 
not only was he less advanced in liquor than any of the rest, but that 
Bridget herself escaped the fate of the fire-arms on the bed. 

" Tarenation !" says Paul, " thundhre an' thump ! bud they'll bate 
us as they get out on the road before we wing some o' them : hould, be 
the piper o' Moses, if there isn't a bagabone peepin' out at us from be- 
hind the ditch, as a spy. Here's at you, man alive ; take this whoever 
you are — (whish, slap) — well done, Paul the Shot." 

The object fell off the ditch, and Paul, on whose mind the dread of 
murder fell with rapid descent, became instantly paralyzed with horror. 
" The Laud above forgive me this night — my sowl to happiness but he's 
peppered, and I'll swing for him — blessed mother o' heaven what's this ! 
Evans, go— I'm not able; go, man, an' see who it is. Murdher 
sheery ! Oh, Vara, Vara, what will you and Phiddhre, that I intinded 
for the church, say, when you hear that I'm to swing for murdher !" 
And he commenced a howl of the most ludicrous grief imaginable. 
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" Paul, you have done for one, any how ; you have shed innocent 
blood this night, you misfortunate man, you ! Who did you aim at on 
the other side o' the hill, that you shot poor Vara ?" 

"Vara! what do you mane?" said Paul, horror-struck and stag- 
gering. 

" Why your own Vara that happened to be behind the ditch, and you 
settled her !" 

Paul's howl had now risen to a roar, continuous and incessant. 

" Ay, indeed," added Evans, " you have shot Vara, your goat, that 
was grazin' upon the ditch." 

Paul paused suddenly^-." What ?" said he, " is it only the goieer ?' 
and he ran over in a state of tremor to ascertain the fact. He then 
put his hands to his sides, and danced for five minutes to his own music, 
which was not a whit less grotesque than his grief. Evans' information 
was correct ; he actually for once had hit the object at which he aimed, 
and his joy was excessive on discovering that he had not committed 
murder. 

This shot, however, was probably the means of Alley's escape ; for 
the pause which it occasioned in the pursuit, gave Mullin's friends time 
to gain the road, which they had no sooner reached than the speed of 
their horses was increased in a manner that rendered all fear of being 
overtaken unnecessary. 

We will now bring our readers to a gentleman's residence about a 
mile and a half from widow Sheridan's house ; the hour, twelve or one 
o'clock at night. A thundering rap eomes to the hall-door ; and in a 
few minutes a voice calls out, 

" Why thin might one make bould to ax who gave that delicate little 
rap ? spake, if you be fat." 

"Is that Paddy?" 

" Ayeh ! all that's left o' me." 

" Is the high constable widin, Paddy ?" 

" Why, tisn't widoutyou'd have him to be at this hour o' the night, man 
alive. 1 ought to know the cut o' yer tongue, is that Frank Neal ?" 

"So my modher says. Why, thin, faix Paddy I don't like to be 
houldin* discoorse wid you through the door, more in regard o' the dhrop 
o' dhrink I have in my pocket here ; an' besides I want to see Misthre 
Little, for himself's the boy that likes a bit o' sport as a duck does a 
shower." 

The door was opened with surprising alacrity — " What's wrong, 
Tim?" 

" The sorra a taste at all, but every thing right, Paddy. Look into 
that bottle first, and then tell the masther that James Mullin and Alley 
Sheridan's oomin' to him as a ' runaway couple.' Start now, your sowl, 
for he must inspect them on horseback to bear witness that it's her that's 
runnin' away wid him, so he must see her before him on the saddle, 
clane and dacent." 

" I fought Mikle Gartland was to have her." 

" S^ did the modher of her for that matther, Paddy ; but she tuck 
the liberty of differin' a thrine from them both, the jewel. Take ano- 
ther pull o' this, an' be off for the masther, man alive— don't you hear 
them comin' in full style up the avney." 

Mr. Little was a young man of a highly respectable family, who, in 
consequence of his frank and good-humoured character, was exceed- 
ingly popular with the peasantry, although the office which he held was 
one in whieh it required great address to retain their confidence and 
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goodwill. He was, however, a humourist, and frequently contrived to 
adjust many differences among them in the discharge of his duty. Be- 
ing remarkable for good sense and a perception of the genius and humour 
of the people, he had many opportunities of compromising the quar- 
rels and enmity of factions, and such transient disputes as originated at 
fairs, markets, and other places of their rural amusements. 

When he understood the nature of the business on which his inter* 
ference was solicited, particularly the necessity of his presence to wit* 
ness Alley on horseback before Mullin, in order to prevent the danger 
of a prosecution for abduction, which Mrs. Sheridatt, anticipating this 
event, had threatened; he lost no time in dressing himself, a task which, 
in this instance, be performed with unusual mirth. When ready to 
appear, he perceived the cavalcade near the door ; nor was his mirth 
lessened by its singular and original appearance. About a score of stout 
young fellows, mounted upon bare-backed horses of every description, 
ranged themselves a little behind Mullin and Alley, both of whom ad- 
vanced, that he might be enabled to identify them, and give, should he 
be required, an accurate testimony of Mullin's being the party abducted. 
Mullin himself could scarcely restrain his mirth, on requesting his at- 
tention to this grotesque and ludicrous circumstance, although his natural 
delicacy of feeling prevented him from indulging in any levity that 
might be offensive to her who made such an unusual departure from de- 
corum, for his sake. His companions, however, were less scrupulous ; 
their mirth was excessive, for to them it was " fun" of the first water. 
Their enjoyment of the " spree," however, was no proof of their want 
of attachment to Mullin, for every man of them had either a scythe, a 
flail, a pitchfork, or a hook tied to a pole, with which they would have 
defended him to the last drop of their blood. It was truly a providential 
circumstance, that no collision took place between Mrs. Sheridan's party 
and them, as in that case, although they considered die matter only as a 
" spree," lives would certainly have been lost on both sides. 

" Mr. Little," said Mullin, " you can bear witness, that I'm clear and 
clane run away with — carried off by Alley Sheridan here, agin my own 
free will and consint— the devil a less it is. Alley, don't you acknow- 
ledge that you tuck me away a young innocent, harmless crathur, as I 
am, from father, an* mother, an' friends, to lodge me wid Mr. Little here." 

Alley smiled, and could the change on her cheek have been seen, 
blushed also : " Hem, why to be sure I did — an' a blessed prize I have 
got of you, you thief" — she added in an arch under tone—" faix, James, 
I'll pay you for this one day or other." 

" Don't be afraid, Mullin," replied Little, "I'll bear witness to what 
you suffered by this outrage. Miss Sheridan, let me assist you to dis- 
mount, come in, there are candles in the parlour, and we will talk over 
this matter." 

" Faigs," said a droll, ill-looking fellow as ever was created, " I'm a 
purty delicate boy myself, nate an' ginteel, and nobody has run away 
wid me yet ; however, we wont despair, as far as beauty goes, any how ; 
who knows what's before me ?" 

" Before you," replied another, " 'tis wind an' wather he desarves to 
be fed upon, that wouldn't guess that— 'tisn't drownded you'll be, Tady, 
as long as two yards of himp can be got for a shillin'." 

" Well, boys, see what it is to have the breedin' ; obsarve how pillite 
Misther Little hands her into the parlour, as if he had her on a clane 
plate — ha, ha, ha." 

"Boys," said a politician, "I wisht the country had more of his kind in 
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it, an' there would be plinty of pace, an' oceans of happiness; not like 
the bloody rascals that rob and rack-rint us as if we were slaves, by 
their aagints, and dam procthors, and bumbaillies, rappin' and rivin' the 
hearts-blood out of us, to spind on their pleasures in farin' lands, an' 
thin we can't see their faces to get an ounce of justice, let us be whipped 
and thramp'd on ever so— my curse upon them— by this an' by that, for 
my own part, I'll never spare a prod of a bagnet, nor scruple layin' the 
weeshy bit of coal an' the tatch together, till we get them to mend their 
coorses, and live on their estates." 

" Be dhu husik,* hem, a fine night, Paddy," said his companion, ad- 
dressing him cautiously, but elevating his voice to the other, in order to 
put the indiscreet speaker on his guard—" Paddy, how goes it, you spal- 
peen — have you any news from the races ?" 

" Middlin' I thank you, Phil ; sorra word, for I wasn't at them ; what 
news from Athnasallagh ?" 

" Never a thing worth talking of; this runaway is the newest news 
at the present spakin'." 

" Troth it's the quare runaway ; but I'll tell you a sacret, bop: 
Mickle Gartland will be on for a rescue to-morrow, if widow Sheridan 
makes him believe that Alley wint widout her own consint ; the masther 
widin knows Mickle's charackther to a shavin', an' he's now discoorsin' 
the two about how they're to put the copin'-stone on the business to- 
morrow." 

This was true, and Little himself felt considerable difficulty as to the 
means of bringing the matter to an amicable issue. He knew it was 
probable, that Gartland, supported by the mother, might become trouble- 
some and unmanageable; but he was too well acquainted with the 
honourable and manly delicacy with which the peasantry act in circum- 
stances of this nature. When a runaway occurs in Ireland, no motive 
that ever actuated the human heart, could induce a young man to wed a 
girl who had voluntarily " gone off" with another. Her virtue must not 
only be free from every stain, but her conduct from the imputation of 
any act, which would seem by its indiscretion to place her in a question- 
able situation, otherwise Paddy, with all his violence and outrage, would 
scorn her with the most indignant loftiness of spirit. 

When Little conducted Alley and Mullin, together with their most 
confidential friends into the parlour, he addressed them as follows : 

" I protest, Mullin, your conduct has staggered me not a little this 
night ; why man, a thief might as well take refuge with a magistrate, 
or a debtor with the bailiff who carries the writ against him, as you to 
run off with your neighbour's daughter, and march, as I believe you 
were glad to do in double quick time, to lodge her with the high consta- 
ble. Not a man on the face of the earth, but an Irishman, would do it. 
How will you manage ?" 

" How will yourself manage, Sir?" replied Mullin — " you must fight 
the battle out for us, now that you tuck it in hand, not that we mane to 
be idle ourselves, plase God ; but as forme carryin' her off, sure I have 
yourself to prove, that she kidnapped me clane to your own house." 

" True, I forget that. Well, I believe the best plan is to keep you 
both prisoners for this night ; Alley with Mrs. Little, and you with the 
butler, and in the morning to send for the priest, Alley's mother, and Sir 
William R — —, your landlord ; we'll then try what can be done to arrange 
matters to the satisfaction of all parties. If Gartland and his friends 

* Hold your tongue. 
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come, we'll have a scene, however, and not a very pleasant one, I very 
much fear." 

" In regard of Gartland, Misther Little, I don't care three sthraws 
for what he can do ; I have a crow to pluck wid him as it is ; if you can 
smooth the mother, that's all I want. My life, however, whatever hap-r 

pens, must be taken before I part wid Alley-^- that I swear, b-. .*' 

" Hold, Mullin, no swearing before the lady, Sir," replied little, on 
seeing the young fellow's eyes beginning to glance with that fiery and 
headlong determination, which so often produces, among persons of bfc 
class, such destructive consequences ; — " leave the matter to me," he 
continued, " and be calm, otherwise I neither cap, nor will promise to 
interest myself in the business, precisely as I intend to do." 

He then ordered Mullin's companions to go peaceably home ; and after 
committing Alley, whose diffidence kept her silent, to the care of Mrs. 
Little, who had risen, and Mullin to that of the butler, he retired to 
rest. 

Next morning Mr. Little wrote to Sir W. R and the parish priest, 

and was answered by the appearance of these gentlemen in person ; they 
entertained a just apprehension that serious disturbance between the 
friends of Gartland, Mullin, and Alley herself, would very probably 
result from the elopement, particularly at the ensuing fair, as the two 
rivals and their friends, as was already well known, threatened to pnt 
the matter to a trial of strength. They were therefore too well acr 
quainted with the habits of the people, not to know that if a faction 
fight had once commenced between them, it might be kept up in fairs and 
markets for centuries to pome. 

Soon after the arrival of the gentlemen, Alley's mother, her son Owen, 
and the aunt, who carried a bundle of Alley's clothes under her arm, 
came, together with a dozen of their relatives ; and immediately after 
them, Magrath, with his father, three brothers, and half a dozen able- 
bodied cousins of every degree. Nor was Mullin left unsupported for 
the coming struggle, having been early that morning reinforced by twelve 
or fourteen of those who attended him on the preceding night, together 
with his father and two brothers. 

Having>been all arranged in the hall, the gentlemen proceeded to re- 
concile them. In the mean time a large crowd was assembled on the 
lawn, anxious to know the result, or to take separate interests, should 
there be a fight. 

"My good woman," said Sir William, addressing Mrs. Sheridan, 
" will you tell us candidly the cause of this unusual commotion among 
the people ? I ask you for an explanation, because I understand the 
conduct of your daughter has in some degree occasioned it." 

Alley blushed deeply at this unintentional allusion, nor did her embar- 
rassment escape observation, particularly that of Mullin and her aunt. 
The natural choler of the old woman overcame her, and she stepped for? 
ward before Mrs. Sheridan had time to reply : 

" It's a lie, Sir William ; it's a big lie, my lardship-r-^awwM sAeery 
vxto'um, but it is ; an' but •" 

"Whisht, you ould thief," said Paul, plucking her softly by the gown 4 
" by the shot o' my pouch you'll he thransported for callin' Sjr William 
a liar, an' him a grand juryman o' the nation." 

" Plase your worship, Sir William," said Mullin, stepping forward in 
a very manly, determined manner, "as a gintleman, Sir, you might-a 
begun with blamin' me instid o' the girl ; an' I say, widout carin' who 
says to the contrary, that she did not occasion this 'ruction o' people 
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that's about the place ; therefore begin again if you plase, and place the 
blame on the right owner." 

During this interruption Alley's aunt, who was in a state of great 
terror in consequence of Paul's hint about giving Sir William the lie, 
now came forward to explain, which she did by ducking up and down 
with the regularity of machinery, and in her own way, endeavouring to 
make an excuse for what she had said of him. 

All this while Mrs. Sheridan had the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, whilst she glanced with deep resentment at Mullin and her daugh- 
ter, as the cause of what she considered so irremediable an affliction. 
Up to this moment she had not an opportunity of speaking ; but now 
she availed herself of the first opening to detail her grievances. 

"Ogh an' itV thru& for you, Sir William; that brine-oge standin' 
beside her, tuck- her thrum me without rhyme or rason in life, an' he 
not a match for the like* of her, within fifteen score o' guineas, Sir, plase 
your honour. An' if there's law or justice to be had, I'll bring him over ' 
the coals, your honour, for the same thing — throth will I, Jem Mullin ! 
You're there to the fore, an' I'll make it be a black business to ye, the 
longest day you live ; for you're nothin' else — plase yer honour— than a 
sconce, that wants, by manes o' that green-horn of a girl, to scheme me 
out of her penny o' money, that I had to fortune her off in credit and 
dacency." 

" And do you pursume for to call a son o' mine a sconce, Mrs. Sheri- 
dan?" replied old Mullin, " since we must 'mistress' you; by the same 
token that yer the first of yer family that was ever called so. A sconce, 
ma'am ! and this to the Mullins of Edennasamblagh ! saints above, lis- 
ten to what ould Andy Linahan's daughter says, forgettin* that your 
mother sat over your father's coffin on the road-side, to ax charity for his 
berrin, when myself and my forefathers had full an' plinty o' the world. 
A schemer ! from the woman that tuck in your pipe-suckin' dhring* of a 
husband, who was married upon you in a mistake of his own, but the 
sorra a taste of yours. Are you answered now, ma'am ? Axe the Ma- 
grath's of Tullymuddin, an' they'll give you the outs and ins of the 
whole desate." 

"Come, come," said Father O'Flaherty, "there must be no recrimi- 
nation here ; neither Sir William, nor Mr. Little, nor myself will put 
up with it. Jim Mullin you're a boy o' sense', and will give up the girl 
to her mother when you see she's aginst you, and bent on Gartland 
here ; so let them be married in the name of God, and every thing end 
peacibly. Gartland, are you wiling to take the girl if Mullin gives 
her up ?" 

" What say you to that, Gartland ?" inquired Sir William. 

" Plase your honour, if Jim Mullin will clear her, Sir, on the althar, 
I'll take her, but not without it." 

Mullin's eyes shot fire as he rushed at his rival. " Mane villan !" 
he exclaimed, " is it to think that the girl would so far forget herself as 
to make such a thing necessary at all ! Let me go I say : by the 
powdhers o' love I'll make hawk's-mate of him for that word ; don't 
hould me, Mr. .Little. Well, I don't care about you or Sir William, or 
fifty priests, the man that snakes a word against that girl's discration,+ 
will rue it to the core ! ' Well, so be it, so be it ; but I'll meet you in the 
fair for this, Gartland : never mind, my good fellow, you'll pay for it." 

During this paroxysm the old aunt clapped him lustily on the back, 

* A silent) lounging, stupid pertoo. t Virtue. 
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exclaiming — " Ogh ! but the blood's in you, a bouchal ; an' but its 
kind family for you to show the ' spree !' The dirty spalpeen ! he 
desarves it ; for only the mane dhrop 's in him, he wouldn't even* a 
bad thought to the dacent colleen — the purse-proud beggarman ! faix 
you'll get it, you thief, its steeped for you !" 

The presence of those in the room, however, prevented a quarrel ; 
and Little, who had great influence over Mullin, pacified him. 

"Jim," said the father, "if you take my advice you'll wash your 
hands clane out o' the family ; the girl's a good, an' an honest, an' a 
modest girl — but you may get a good wife ; so throw the ould woman's 
dirty guineas to her, an' give up the girl." 

" 'Tis a good advice," said the priest, " and you wont have the 
worse luck for obeying him ; besides, I that am your priest and confissor 
lay it upon you." 

" Diatnno sheery be from the morsel itself," exclaimed the aunt, 
clapping him once more upon the back : " hould fast, yer sowl; show the 
blood o' the Mullin's, Jim agra ; if you part wid her, you'll never rue it 
but wanst, and that'll be all your life : look at her, 'tis as white as a 
sheet she is, for fraid you'd show the garran bane,\ an' let yourself be 
bullied out of her. Hould fast, a bouchal ; hould fast, I say !" 

" Is that old woman deranged ?" asked Sir William i " she appears 
to be mad — quite unsettled." 

" Mad inagh 2 The heavens be your bed, Sir William darling : stand 
the colleen's friend, your Lardship. Wurrah, man alive — Vishcount 
jewel, I mane — wont you show fair play an' perplixity, any how. 
How would you like if you war a colleen — an' its you that 'ud be the 
darlin' an' beauty all out, barring the beard and whishkers — fair play 
is all we want, your Ladyship." 

In spite of the bad feeling which pervaded the hostile parties, the old 
woman's oratory produced very general mirth, which, perhaps, contri- 
buted more than any thing eke to assuage in some degree the passions 
by which they were agitated. 

" As to the fortune," replied Mullin to his father and the priest, " to 
show yees all that it makes no maxim with me, I tell you, Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, that I'd not dirty my fingers wid a penny of it. You thought it 
was that I was afther — you see your mistake, ma'am ; but as for the 
girl I'll never give her up while I've life !" 

" By the shot o' my pouch," said Paul, " the young man's beside 
himself, clane and clear, to go for t» throw avvaj the fortune and keep 
the girl." 

" An' it's myself," replied Mrs. Sheridan, " will spind five pounds of 
it, or I'll thrangport you out of the country, for taking her away thrum 
me ; you know it's agin the law, an' if I should hire six counsellors, I'll 
make you suffer — ay will I, give one good half ginney to counsellor 
O'Connell, an' another to counsellor Shales, to make great speeches an' 
norations, that'll send you over. You common thief, to take your disad- 
vantage of a helpless unprojected widdy — but it's asy known I'm a lone 
Woman, or I wouldn't be put. upon the way I am," and she burst into 
clamorous grief and abuse. 

" Mrs. Sheridan," said Mr. Little, with a lurking smile beneath the 
gravity he assumed — " I must set you right upon the matter of law. 
Mullin did not steal your daughter ; on the contrary, ma'am, he took her 

* Impute. 
+ . White horse — a phrase which the country people trace to Sheemus's flight on 
one at the battle of the Boyne. 
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away in the most legal manner possible, strictly according to form; and if 
you are determined on going to law, I mnst bear witness that she — hem- 
that your daughter sat before him on the horse, and in that case you know, 
and every body knows, the law acquits him — hem !" 

" Saints above ! what's this I hear ? — Oh, 'tis ruined I am — I know 
it does, plase your honour ; but he must give her up, or get the three 
hundher, and lay down on the nail guinea for guinea wid me, or I'll 
rise the country, and take her out of his heart's blood." 

" Mullin," said Sir William, " you must surrender the girl. Sir ; I 
insist upon it, young man, if her mother continues to claim her." 

" I'd be long sorry to go agin you, Sir William, but I never will j an' 
them that takes her will take her through my body." 

" Och, och, my darlin' that you war," exclaimed the aunt — " hould 
to that, Jim, agra !— my sow], but we.'ll conjecthur over thim at last." 

" Mrs. Sheridan," said the priest, " I have used every thing in rason, 
to make him give her up j but I tell you that you're too stiff-necked 
yourself, ma'am, arid it doesn't become you to make such a rout about it; 
I say he's good enough for your daughter, not making little of the col- 
leen. You forget yourself, ma'am ; his brother's a priest, ma'am, an' it 
sits very poorly upon you to refuse your child to the brother of a priest." 

"I think so too," added Sir William ; " Mullin is of a decent honest 
family, Mrs. Sheridan ; and, although not so wealthy as Gartland, yet he 
is sufficiently independent to maintain your daughter in comfort. Money 
cannot give your daughter happiness with a husband she cannot love. 
Gartland, are you willing to give up the girl?" he added, addressing 
Gartland. 

" By rto manes, yer honour ; if it was only to tache him that his 
bouncin' and bully-raggin" wont do wid me, Sir, plase your honour. I'll 
show him since he puts me to it, that I'm as good a man as he is, an' can 
gather as good a faction." 

" Plase your honour, Mr. Little," observed Paul the Shot, apart to 
Little, " I think that it's pride privints Gartland, more nor any thing 
else, from denonncin' her, lest the counthry might think that it came 
from fear of Mullin, who's the very devil entirely wid the cudgel, an' 
so is his faction. In my opinion, that's the visitation o' the whole thing. 
If you could but take Mullin an' him on the soft side, you might settle it, 
an' as for Father Flagherty, he'll soon knock the mettle out o' the ould 
woman !" 

Little saw the truth of this remark, and determined to act accordingly- 

" We have," said he, " very improperly omitted appealing to Miss 
Alley herself, on a matter where she is principally concerned ; Gartland 
I know to be a young fellow of honour and spirit, who, I am sure, if he 
hears his refusal from her own lips, just now before all present, would not 
be mean enough to hold out after being refused ; he's afraid of no man, or 
of no party of men, but I know he will act With spirit. Now, Miss She* 
ridan, on which of these young men are your affections fixed ? speak 
candidly." 

" Plase yer honour," she modestly replied, " I have no ill-will what- 
somever to Mickle Gartland, but I can't like him, an' he's not come to 
this day widont hearing' it from my own lips ; I never desaived him, 
nor kept back the thruth. James Mullin— hem — I— I — — " The timid 
girl could proceed no farther, but after giving a tender look at Mullin, 
she burst into tears, and in the unconscious impulse of love and in- 
nocence, laid her head on his shoulder, and sobbed aloud - 

Sir William looked in everv direction of the room, and the priest s 
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nasal-horn resounded a somewhat melancholy note. The aunt went over 
to the niece, and taking her in her arms, kissed her tenderly, wiped her 
eyes with her apron, then shook her hand at Mrs. Sheridan, exclaiming, 
" dher mamtm woman, but you're breaking the colleen's heart, so you are !'* 
" For my own part," said Gartland, " I'm satisfied now, an' would have 
been so long ago, only for the mother, and Mullin's brow-bating. Jim, 
before all present I give her up — at the same time, it's neither from fear 
nor favour of you — I'm ready to meet you any day, me an' mine, agin 
you an' yours — but as for Alley, keep her, an' God bless her, for she's 
the moral of a good girl." 

Mullin stepped over and grasped his hand, " Mickle," said he, " you 
war never a bad man,* an' I'm ready an' willin' to bear witness, that 
you'd do nothing for fear af the best sojert that ever stepped on black 
leather — and while my name's Mullen, I'll never forget this behaviour, 
an' it'll be your own fault if ever we have a cool word agin." 

A brisk crack of the fingers from the aunt, accompanied by a trium* 
phant display of that old accompaniment of eloquence the supplosio 
pedis, sounded through the room, as she addressed Mrs. Sheridan. 

" Hah, maybe ye'll be more worser nor sthrangers — nor black sthran- 
gers, we may say — maybe you'll show some bowels for your own flesh 
and blood— an' if you do, sure it's only time for you to think of it, any 
way." 

" Never," replied Mrs. Sheridan, " barrin he can lay down guinea 
for guinea wid me." 

" Now, Mrs. Sheridan," said the priest, " I waited patiently to thry 
you ma'am, to give you fair play — but afther all, you're any thing but a 
sinsible woman, that would look far before her. You refuse your col- 
leen, ma'am, to Jim Mullin, an' his brother a priest — his only brother 
too — ma'am. Now, did you ever take it into your head to think, or ask 
yourself whose childhren will come in for his property when he dies ?" 

Mrs. Sheridan started at this new thought. — " Eh !" the priest con- 
tinued, " have I you now, ma'am ? — Upon my credit and reputayshun, 
only for the daughter's sake af you, I'd be the man myself that would 
privint Jim Mullin from marrying into your family." 

This was an argument which the griping disposition of the widow 
could not withstand. 

" Mrs. Sheridan," said Sir William, " I see you would have stood in 
your daughter's light, by refusing Jier to Mullin, that's evident." 

" But Mrs. Sheridan has too much good sense," observed Mr. Little, 
" to do so any longer — of course Father Mullin's wealth will descend to 
his brother's children, Mrs. Sheridan." 

" Well, well, it's not in regard o' that,' sure," said the widow — " but 
as the girl is set upon him herself, that I do it now. You're standin' 
there to the fore, Jim Mullin, an' I never denied that you were a clane 
dacent boy, an' a good father's son, an' who could blame me for wishin' 
to see my daughter settled to the best dishadvantage, she's my flesh an' 
blood, an' blood yees all know, is thicker nor wather any way — so as it's 
come to this, childhre, may the blessia' o' the Almighty light down upon 
both, I pray God !" 

" Deuce a heartier — sure an' that's the way it ought to ind any how," 
said Paul, "by the shot o' my pouch, if there's a sheep or a goat in the 
parish, yees must have wild fowl at the weddin', wid a blessin' an' the 
assistance o' my Bridget. If / was for Mickle Gartland, sure no one 

« Coward. + Fighter. 
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could blame me either, and him my own fourth cousin, by the side o' the 
Suil-cam* family — ha, ha, ha." 

" Dher manum, man, I'll spake if I should burst — behave I say — let 
me to the Barrow-knight. Your Lardship — (a curtsey) — an' he a grand 
jurny-man o' the nation. Vischount, a hagur ma chree— (a curtsey) — the 
beauty o' the arth ye war, my Lardship — (a curtsey) — 'tis in the regard 
o' the bouncer ye tould, plase yer Reverence. Sure I didn't mane it at 
all, only by clearin' up Alley's carrackther, nor wouldn't for the waight 
o' yourself o' the best gooldeen bank notes that ever was coined — no in 
throth, plase yer Barrow-knight-it was no lie at all at all — only a falsity, 
my Lard. If ye'll jist say before witness, Juke dear, that we wont be 
transported as we didn't do it, more particklerly as it was only a falsity? 
Will you, my Lord ?" 

" What, can any one tell, does that woman mean ?" said Sir William. 

" She's the young woman's aunr," replied Little, " a simple affection- 
ate creature ; just assure her that you wont transport her, and she'll not 
trouble you further." 

" My good woman," said Sir William, " I promise before witness, 
that I wont transport you — so make your mind easy." 

" Ogh, I knew the true strain was in him — one o' the ould breed — 
kind and generosity. Musha, God condimn your sowl to happiness, 
Vishcount darlin', and grant you long life and reprobation, both here and 
hereafther ! Thank the noble gintleman, both o' yees, an' may all kinas 
of mutilation, an' grace, an' holiness, fall down upon you, a hagur." 

Things having been thus arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, 
nothing remains now to be said, but that they had a genuine Irish 
wedding, to which all the personages mentioned in this sketch were in- 
vited, and that Mullin and Alley, who are now thirteen years married, 
have, in defiance of Malthus, thirteen children, and are happy. 



SONNET. 

TO THE PLANET JUPITER. 

'Tis midnight : and yon proud imperial star, 

Exalted on his bright meridian throne. 
Seems to look down on half the world afar, 

And mark its widest limits as his own. 

In the moon's absence from onr lower sphere 
He reigns unrivaU'd, sovereign of the night, 

And from his high pavilion seems to cheer 
The lesser stars with bis superior light. 

Superbly seated in his shrine of gold, 

His splendid palace ornaments the sky, 
And seems, like some great monarch, to behold 

His realms, to us unknown, with watchful eye. 

So should the kings on earth, with just command, 
In peace and gladness rule their native land. 

Petilian. 

* Suil-cam, swivel-eye — Gartland had a cast in his eye. 



